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REVIEWS 

Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Gr otitis, 14.14.— 1625. 
By John Neville Figgis. Cambridge University Press, 1907. — vii, 
258 pp. 

This is an extremely valuable contribution to historical and political 
science. The little volume consists of a revision of the Birkbeck lec- 
tures delivered by Mr. Figgis at Cambridge in 1900. The original 
form and character of the material are retained, and the work has 
therefore the specific quality of lectures : it embodies broad suggestion 
rather than detailed information ; it is philosophical, not descriptive. 
A deep and accurate scholarship is revealed on every page, and the 
insight that gives life and usefulness to mere learning is not less con- 
spicuous. It may be guessed without much fear of going wrong that 
at the university Mr. Figgis's lectures did not attract large audiences. 
They are not of the stuff that is warranted to make degree-getting easy 
or to insure culture " while you wait." The author presumes a pretty 
thorough acquaintance on the part of his readers with the objective 
history and the intellectual currents of the two centuries with which he 
is chiefly concerned. Not infrequently his allusiveness is such as to 
conceal his thought from all but specialists on the period. But to 
those who have any serious desire to understand the process of transi- 
tion from the institutions and theories of the middle age to those of 
modern times, Mr. Figgis's lectures will prove a most suggestive and 
stimulating guide. 

The subjects of the seven lectures which make up the text are, after 
an introductory review of mediaeval thought and method , as follows : 
"The Conciliar Movement and the Papalist Reaction"; "Luther 
and Machiavelli" ; "The Politiques and Religious Toleration" ; "The 
Monarchomachi " ; " The Jesuits " ; and "The Netherlands Revolt." 

The general ideas of the author on the period covered by the vol- 
ume have been long known to that portion of the public which has been 
lucky enough to find them in his contributions to the proceedings of 
sundry learned but obscure societies. It is a great satisfaction to have 
them more readily accessible. A few quotations will illustrate most 
effectively the trend of his thought : 
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The real State of the middle ages in the modern sense — if the words are 
not a paradox — is the Church [p. 1 6] . 

The mediaeval mind, whether clerical or anti-clerical, envisaged the 
struggle [between secular and ecclesiastical authority] as one between dif- 
ferent officers of the same society, never between two different bodies 
[p. 49]. 

It was not monarchy, but efficiency for which Machiavelli cared ... It 
may, however, be pointed out that the ideal of efficiency, if it be exclusive, 
will almost invariably tend to become an apology for tyranny, whether 
that of mob or of monarch. The moment a man . . . sets this or that 
object as an end in itself, irrespective of the men who are to reach it, he is 
bound to become impatient of average stupidity, contemptuous of all rules, 
legal, moral or customary, which delay the accomplishment of his ends 
[p. 82]. 

Mr. Figgis, it may be remarked in passing, does not say that this last 
reflection was suggested by the spirit of any prominent contemporary 
chief of state. 

Of the other passages which the reviewer cannot refrain from quot- 
ing, the first formulates a conclusion drawn from a very beautiful expo- 
sition of the various steps by which the idea and practice of toleration 
were developed. 

Political liberty is the residuary legatee of ecclesiastical animosities 

[P- 135]- 

The religious bodies which have done the most to secure ' ' the rights of 
man" are those two which really cared least about individual liberty and 
made the largest inroads upon private life wherever they obtained the 
supremacy — the Roman Catholic Church and the Presbyterian [p. 136]. 

Our [English] revolution was only the culminating triumph of the 
Dutch mind ... It was not the defeat of the Armada but William of 
Orange who finally conquered Philip II. . . . To estimate our debt to 
Holland is hard, to overestimate it is harder [p. 1 97] . 

These quotations may serve some purpose in indicating the substance 
of Mr. Figgis's thought. The form of it is harder to indicate or to 
praise save with heavy qualifications. It seems a pity that his literary 
revision of the lectures should have left here and there sentences that 
give a clear meaning but will not parse, and others that easily parse 
but give no meaning at all. Writers of text-books on rhetoric, seeking 
for deterrent examples, will greet with joy such expressions as these : 
" We cannot . . . separate between the principles of Ligueurs and 
Huguenots" (p. 165); "William the Silent in his apology appeals 
against Philip II to the fact of his being a sovereign prince, as good as 
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he was" (p. 212). On the other hand, there occur many felicities of 
phrase, especially in the introductory lecture, which lighten up most 
attractively a far from frivolous subject. Certain characteristics of 
mediaeval method in philosophy could scarcely be more forcibly sug- 
gested than by reference to " the kernel beneath the thick husk of in- 
conclusive ingenuity and illegitimate metaphor" (p. 21). The tale of 
jocose commentaries on Bluntschli's famous dictum that the state is 
man, the church, woman, is worthily increased by Figgis's observation 
that if the German is correct, " we must regard the middle ages as the 
period par excellence of woman's rights " (p. 71). Bodin 's grave cen- 
sure of confiscation as a penalty for treason, on the ground that its 
frequent application made criminals and bandits of the wealthy people 
thus suddenly reduced to beggary, elicits the up-to-date comment : 
' ' the world had not discovered cheating at bridge as a refuge for the 
destitute " (p. 127). In applying to a certain familiar type of thought 
the designation " the oleographic theory of history," Mr. Figgis has 
done a service to his kind , and his expression will be eagerly appro- 
priated by those who succeed in finding out just what it means. 

It may be inferred from the foregoing that the volume is not 
altogether repellent, despite its subject. The author frankly warns, 
and wins, readers by a quaint confession and appeal in his introduction. 
" These lectures may be misleading, but nobody shall call them pictur- 
esque. If they guide into a blind alley , it will not be through an ex- 
cess of ' atmosphere '." And again : " I desire to confess that I have 
made no conscious effort to be dull. Such confession will not be re- 
garded by all as creditable." 

There are very few points on which a critic familiar with the subject 
would venture to question the accuracy of Mr. Figgis in either his facts 
or his interpretations. Not everyone would admit that the truth and 
nothing less or more is to be found in the reference to Hobbes as the 
philosopher " in whom the meanest of all ethical theories united with 
unhistorical contempt for religion to justify the most universal of abso- 
lutisms " (p. 196). It might be hard to find in the work of Althusius 
a justification for the assertion that " his state is ... a fellowship of 
all the heads of families" (p. 206). Finally there is no doubt at all 
that Mr. Figgis has inadvertently done serious injustice to the fine lit- 
erary sense of James Bryce. Twice the latter is said to have character- 
ized Dante's De Monarchia as an " epilogue instead of a prophecy." 
What Bryce actually said was " epitaph" — which makes all the differ- 
ence between commonplace and inspiration. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



